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INTRODUCTION 



■ The Compreherrsive Employment amd Trammg Act was enacted m late 
1973, taking effect m 1974 CETA replaced a number of categorical pr6- 
grams Authorized by the earlier Manpower Development and Training Act, 
placing most of the authority, as well as most of the funds, in the hands of 
\o^a\ and state prime sponsors, which were empowered to ma1<e spetific ' 
ptogramm^tic decisions under broad guidelines ♦ 

Many community colleges had been involved with MDTA, especially as of-* 
ferors of institutiorial training A number housed eU'borate skil^ centers 
which Wer^ prime institutional training sites in 'the areis they served 



With the advent of CETA, Such institutional training arrangements were no 
longer secure Prime sponscVs were free,^ but not required^ to corltmU^ 
them With decisions now being made at the local rather than the nationat 
leveK It was to be expected that there would be changes m existing 
delivery systems as well- as considerable diversjty in the new ar- 
rangements 



In an effort to find out how CE TA has impacted commur>ity and juniOr col- 
leges, the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
surveyed its member colleges in the summer oj 1976, two years after the 
initial implementation of the new prograrn * * V . 

The survey tested *the colleges' knowJedge of some tey elenfents of 
beta's locally-based delivery system, asked wheth^they participated (or 

had tried to) and at what level of service and funding, in what aspects of 
.CETA'\hey w€;.re involvejd, and how their experience irrCETA compared 

wifh MDTA vRespondenis »were also invited to make both spectfic and 

general c6mn^ents ! - ' 

Of the 919 colleges to ich,the 5urve9 Was sent, 519i^espond6d — a return 
rate o^ 56 ^% Presumab y many of the non-rift|^of3{Jents are alio norv par^ 
ticipants ^ 



LC 



Qply 11 4% of* the respondents 159 colleges) stated-that they do not par- 
' ticfpate rn CETA programs JKus we know definitely that at least^460 com- 
miinlty and junior coHeges participate in CET A at some level 

In terms of funds, we estimate the distribution as follows* 

' • $1 -99,999 per year * \ -241 colleges(51 %) 

S100,600- 499,999 pferyeac ' -1 50 colleges (31 4%) 

$5O0;iOOO or moT^ ' , -28 colleges (5 9%) ^ 

\ Interrns of programs, we found the followmg distnbgtibn 

' ' • ' $100,000-* -$500,000 ' 

$1-99,999 ' ' 499,999 or more 

' Training Only ' 27% 10% 7 49^ V 

,Pubhc Employment q?ily ' 19 9% 4 7% 0. 



Both 



531% 85 3%. 92 6% 



A fuU statistical siirlisaaryof survey results is found tn the appepdix to this 
repprt ' ' " - . . ' • 
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MODEL DISTFtlBUTION OF PROGRAMS 

4 ' 



Atandom selectron Of actitiely participating msj^tutions sh9ws that, up- 
wards of 75% have one or more of ,f lassroom training, individual referrals 
an<J, |:iMblic etpployment program employees under CETA Sixty-two per- 
cent receive funding through Sec 112 which authorizes five percent of 
State CETA funds for vocationaJ educational services Also, about 25% 
receive funds under't1>^overnor's discretionary program (four percent of 
State CETA funds) Abou^17% of the colleges participate in th6 national 
priority (Title III) programs , * , y * 

Trainrng programs cover a wid^ range of occupations Some examples ace • 
cten.cil and secretarial, bookkeeping and accounting, automotive 
technology, civi^ service career preparation, nurses aides and I*icensed 
practical nurses, farm mechanics, small engine and motorcycle repair^ 
tooKand die wpldirrg, carpentry, and production machine operator 

- . y 

Especially with individual referrals, CETA students are integrated with 
other students at the colleges /and receive the s£^e supportive services 
supplied to regular students, and generally also receive special rem^ial, 
counseling, psychiatric and Health services, job placement, aQd ^work 
orientation Many of the colleges have "skills centers" where both CETa 
'^nd cegular students' undertake )ob training programs Such centers a^ 
complete with the necessary training equipment, educational pel^ofjrn^l, 
^ and^the^tudent support services to help students*succeed^in thftir educa- 
tional programs ^ ' . 

Generally, the /:ollegesk put linriited emphasis on employment of persons 
funded by Titles II or VI of CETA, the Public Employment Programs Most 
colleges have )ust a few such employees, mor^ ofteh from one to five than 
over five However, a few colleges have PEP* employees in significant 
numbers, the largest'number being 144 employees ma larae upban college 
That college gives its P£P employees released time and individual counsel- 
ing 46, assist them to upgrade their skills and be better prepared for un- 
subsidi^ed ernployment A number of respQndi?nts made special note that 



thev^had been able to hir,e_a fair p;o,port.on of their PEP employees (aboi/t , 
30%*)on a pffr'manent, full-'timebasis • , . 

Funds-coming to colleges from Sec 1 1 2 (vocation^Uducation services)* 
generally cover regular CETA program, activities However, occasionafly 
suchprogra'mshav^ a special focus A few exarf^plesnnclude a supplemen- 
tary deliv«ifv sv?tem, counseling and skill training, bilingual office 
technical program, and technical workshops 

Covernof's, discretionary programs were^unded for such activitie"^ as an 
offender assistance prograrfi, career awareness, one-stop centers, o\itreach 
counseling for women, an occupatjonal needs study -design, career 
guidance for- adults, a water trea^|D|t plant trafning program, )ob 
prepdratiop for Spanish^speaking pe^s^ons, and pro^grams for bilingual eWc- 
tricians and secretaries '. . 

' y , . 

Finally, college's utihied Title III (national priority) funds for a women s 
•program, sentor ^dults |ob placement, progrffmsNor migrants, a nurses 
aide prQjgram, training companion^ides to homebound elderly, women's 
educational developrment,' a youth |ob training program an#Eriglish a^ A 
second language 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD cTeTa' ' 

i n .lh(g .su/.vi^Y jcp lieges were asked'wh ether tljey were more' mvolved with^ 
-manpower prdgrams undei;CETA than they had be^ under MDTA Of the 
respondents who answered the question, 253 said they Varticipate mpre 
fplly underCETA. aVid ^ said their participation was greater under MDTA, 
wh^e 33 saw no change \ j - ' • » 

In additioh, and often, irrespective of their answers' to tha^ question, 
respondents offered rnQnyjcomments about the comparat»\>e effectiveness 
^of the two appro4che*s to employment a|[id training Often th& respondents 
hact 'Strong v/ev^ on subject, both favorable aod onfavorable^ in- 
cluding sbme v>^o explained at considerable length their reasons fdr 
decifJmg against further invoLvemer>t vyith CETA' 

On balance the ne§pondents approved of the CETA'approach. pointing to 
^h^ i)eriefits of flexibiluty and 'local Qontrol V numjjer saw CETA a^an 
ideal opportunity fdr*the community* college to serve its^ community 
Many colleges spok^ of eXceHent relations with and cooperation 'from 
* prime sponsorsfwhife other collies held the opposite view) ' ^ 

Tagive the flavor of then- vjews. let the colleges speak for^the/riselves 

"Countfy (or other local) prime sponsorship gives the communjty * , 
coHege a trem*endous oppprtunjty,'Or even mandate, to become 
^nvol^d It should enhance the college-local government 
linkage " / ^* ' ' 



"I have been associated\vnh MDTA and CETA for twelve years 
The CETA program is a vast improvement over fhe MDTA pro- 
gram TheCETA prograro h^s allowed much more self determina- 
tion by. Ipcal governing boards, industry and citizens The 
delivery system of C|TA iM^orking better, and gaming momen- 
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turn ea<;Kclay Many of the frustrations that I experienced un^er ' 
, MBT A no longer exist under C ETA " \ ^ ' . 

^ ' » » » » 

"Th^ community colleges are, in \5eneral,_missing a^^dlden op- 
portunity to serve the countryl and to generate financial ancF- 
' other support, by not performma a nriore complete roje in CETA, 
and other revenue sharmg progra/ns If we don't take advantage 
x>i our opportunity, someone else will^"* 



"The advantages of CETA over MDTVare many, Undec^CETA^ 
furies are more* responsiv/e to the local or area need ^or ma4V 
power training Our coHege.-participates^jn a training contract 
wfth the local Office of the State Employment Comrfiissiofi fdr 
TiilfJ funding of individual referrals and cl^ss-si?e. training Ad- 
cfitidnally, our college contracts duectly with the State Educa: 
tiort^ Agency for CETA-Sectioo 41 >funds, however, resources of 
^he State FmploymeijtXommiislbn' are utilized for determina- 
tion of ehgibiUty of bWh Title I and Section 112 students 



"This institution has been more involved in manpower activities 
under CETA This is^ue to the facy that the CETA' program- 
allows p^ore flexibility in the selection and operation of pro- 
grams which th#s institution ^eels are .needed to m6et the needs 
of industry and the community Th^ at^ove-raentipned flexibility^ 
allowing, more control, input and decision making on the local 
and state level with regard ft^programs offered, designee^ and 
operated, 15 of gre^it benefit,^ot only to this ifistitutior>; but to 
the entire state A pre-package^! or categorized firogram fgr the 
entire state w^uld not. allow this Institution, or any other, to pro- 
vide training' that^ wouJd lead to maximuni employment op- 
portunities in thr^s area With the flexibility provided under 
CEYa, this institution can be a p^lme,sponso^5tren^th^n its own 
training program through a consolidated effort, and at the same 
time, operate under its philosophy of meeting the needs of its 
" students.and the community it strives to serve " 

. ■ ■ : ■ 



On The Other Hand , there are t^Qse who belieye that the^CtlA system is 
just a ^ouch this side of dis^st^r They found di^rganization, political in- 
»• fluence (that^ they couldrj't per>etfate)^*'cbnfusing and conflicting regula- 
^ ^lons, and^aMack of focus dri th^ needs ot tfje CETA/lients Agarrrwe.will 
l^t the colleges speak for themselves . . \ * 

"MDT^ probabJy did as well mor^ quiefly" 



"CETA isa Gomple'te faif^tire as far a* institutional training goes 

^ * t ♦ * * * 

"It IS a bUr^aucr^tK: nightmare— mass con'fusidn, pfogfams fund- 
ed for too fcrief periods of tirrife, lo<;al politics involved too rouch . 
to let training take place " * 

•■ ♦ ' ^ > • ■*■ / 

^ ***** 

"The politicaLfootball approach causes mass.ive waste and is > 
•very ineffectual in'getting cit the;heart.of the jffobleYT> that the 
Act was supposed to address/ , • *^ • 

^ * -^* * -* * _ ^ . ^ 

'*SpecTal mterest^groups, ou.tside of the' public* educatiMal • 
system, of the community have been gK^en the opportunit^^P 
participate ihtETA progralhis rather than the community col 
■ leges andth§ public school system " ' * , ' \ !^ 
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"The MDTA concept was better because (a) it was/ not as 
political, '(b) not as much money was taken off by different agerv 
ciei^for adrnipistratidn, and (c) mdividuals involved understood 
manpower tra^^ining " . ' 4 * -* 
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WLEDGE OF JHE CfeT/V SYSTEM 




J ' ' ' ' • L 

'^The survey showed that Jhere is a^efinife cprrelation between khoXvIe^^ 
ot how CETA works and participatiorr in CETA programs For exampk,.^^ 
ly 21 %' of non-participants stated that they know who serve as^memb^rs of 
the Dnme sponsor manpower plannmg council, while 84% of participants 
and $499,000, and 93% of participants over $500,OpO do 
tibn , - " 




flmirarly.'14% of non-participants^/esponded thai thew institutions have ^ 
voting representatioq on such "cpuncils. while 58% of the $100:000 - 
'$499.000' group and 78^ of the over $500,000 group have institutronal 
voting representation , ' 

^Agat^f^a^ of th^ non-par4*cipants do not 'know what agency serves as 
•prime "s^b'nsor fof their afea ParticTpants at any level. Have this" ihforma-% 
\\px\ We cou^d identify almost no correlation between participation and 
type of prime spOnsor^^although rhe groups with ^ighest p^ticipation are 
• more Tikely to b^ served by a coUD^pnnnre'sponsor or relate tb,a combina- 
tion of prime sponsor agencies ^ " '^li^ 
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RELATIONS WITH PRIME SPONSORS 



. As With all of CETA, there. i» tremendous variation depending on the local 
situation and th^ pracbces of the individual prime sponso/s Overall, 
however, our respondents who volunteered comments on the subject ex-^ 
pressed satisfaction with their prime sporfsor agenc^,e^, or the certain in- 

^dividuals in those agencies Twenty respondents reported that they enjoy 
good relationships with their prime sponsors ancJ 16.gave them "high qualr 
ty" ratings while 11 rated them of "low quality " 

Clearly, some prime sponsor agencies are veryresponsive to community 
colleges and their people, enough even to prompt an^ occasional tPjank-^oTu 
v-^etter— a rarity in American business life A good^ piany prime sponsor 
agencies uridersta^nd the importance of training \x\ manpower develof5- 
ment and are*willing arid anxious to work with training institutions Again,' 
It would appearirom our comments that a number of prime sponsor agen- 
cies (city, county, and 5tate) have develofiW systems far reifeiving input 
from all interested parties and of making all groups feel they are being 
treated fairly ^ ; 

As clearly, there are phme sponso/ agencies that are viewed* as disorga-i 
nized, inefficient, and\uf^y of favoritKm. Several 3f our respondents 
report that their nunrierous attempts to participatefm CBTA, whether in the! 
planning process or beiogj und^ have been rebuffed They are-the "outs"j 
who have not/Vet figured how to gW "in " Soma prime sponsors ar|^ viewed 
as m^fficiently administered and bogged down with administraftve detaili 
and excessive paperwork Others arereportedly staffed wltb peopl^ who 
are itisensitive or inexpert in manpowerVainihg, with limited fenowle^ge 
of educational* processes For xolleges^se^^d by more than one pr^me 
sponsor, there H the built-in confusion of Iravl^ to work with two systems 
whifhj5perate differently ' % " 
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ytf\/yS OF|i/IANPOWERPLANWNNG COUNC ILS 

' -' ' ' I ■ 

As was mintipned above, conifrTlunify coUege participation and 
knowledge of fhe CEJ'A plannmg drOcess vanes with their \nvolvement 
wrth CETA liself For the middle groJip, 84% know who serve on their mart- 



power* plarjining council and 58% 
I councils > 



have voting representation- on such 



^ Some respondents seamed to feel that their manpower planning councils 
'^^'^'?^v^ere baslc?^ly inefftctive to^tens wh6se cole is to ratify decisions already 
f> ^ \rtRie ,(5lBe thoughtful comment was received-which will be qlioted here 

'^The'fmal xlfecision making authority m terms of the expenditures of 
CETA monies re^ts with ekcted Officials This is probably as it should 
be What must be reckoned with is the fact that m r^lost casQS local 
j5olit!Ci^n^do not understand nor do they h^ve time t6 learn man- ' 
' power and the manpower planning process Congress obviously^ 
recogmzed this m that theV .provicTed for the creation of Manpower 
Plannmg Councils whicb w^uld be broadly representative and which 
*ccMjld p/ovide advice or recomqiendations of the Prirnes^ 



"This IS essentially very sound thihking The proble/n com^s with the 
imolementation Plannmg ccnjncils are at the me/cy of and totally 
dependent upon the. Rrimes (loca^ politicians) |he Primes screen, ; , 
select, and appoint Pla^jning CoLmci> Members Jney also determine 
th^ level of sfaff services to thePJanning Council. ^ 

"This is dimply not functional Platinmg Councils must be given more 
teeth They must be given, some say in the numbf? of members, the 
representativen^ of the members, tpe,manpower planning process, 
and lastly they^miJst be given staff to provide services.to them Effec- 
tive Manpower Plagnmg^CouWils eiie the orily mechanism CETA pro- 
vides t^^sure that broadly representative, comn^|jnity based, p.ar- 
ticipatofy plannmg occurs The overall success or fatlure 6f CETA is 
dependent uporl the extent, to which. Planning CounQis can function 
in an eff'ective^ maRn^r/'v- (Peter 1 Van Croll,'M(^aine Park VIAE 
district. Food du Lao? Wisconsin) 
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CETA ADMINISTRATION 



Asked whether they think it iS'"coiihiSing/' colleges overwhelmingly said 
'/yes" — by a vldte of 94 to 38 on responses from applicants wtio answered 
that question A numbfer'of resporrdents took a forgivihg, patient tone Yes 
the program is confusing It is new, with a oew staff, trying to pull together 
previous programs and create a new system it will improve — or; it is now 
visibly improving 



^^,More specific problems causing corrf^ion'-were-citedv ' ^ ^ 

(1) Lac* of danty on policies^ obiective^ and guidelines, resulting in in- 
adequate guidance an^ conUicting f^gulations, /between the state and the 
prime sponsors, or between multiple prirne spans ors As one put if ''One is 
never sure which to commumcate wrtH, and whic hever way we go is usual- 
ly m the incorrect way " Since the colleges an ofjten county or district 
based; they may deal wfth one or rtiore P^me sponsors,as well as a balance 
of state area or regional consortiums .ffiey then confront a lack of con- 
formity in terms of forms, policies, systems, pfoceduVes and reporting re- 
-quirements Thu^ excessive time may bQ5p?nt with adrnmistrative detail ^ 

(2) In'adequale communications — informatnYi systems faefwfeen prme^^ 
* sponsor, manpower p/ann/ng council ^ubc6ntra^to($ ant/ others. Sometime 

colleges need^to go ^he Department of La^or or a paid iaforniation service 
to get information that prime sponsqrs should share routinely, of 
meetings, guideline^, deadlines, regulatioris/etc * * * 

' * (3) CETA personr}ei One w^uld ^uess that there is a fairly high turnover 
of CETA staff, which brings a number.of problems Fdr example, decisions 
made by one staff mennber may be revoked'^y his successors, or, i rela- 
^ tionshfp built with an agency through one pcfrson may be lolt when he 
" leaves A number of respo(ijlents commented that m general CETA„staff 
lack exp^Vjen.ce with manpower training, >or indeed had*not nrastered 
CETA prograrns and requirements sufficiently to provide effective 
• guidance to program appJtCant^ A]so, in many cases it takes exc,ess4ve 
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time to get approvals 
operators 



of projects, leaving little leac^^ tirne for project 



(4) CETA Is "po//f/ca/l " Quite a number of respondents (1 8) felt that the 
goals of the program w ?re being lost in a power struggle, resulfing in "little 
concern about the ne<^ds of the students" A typical comment "In our 
district the CETA progranrr is mixed up with county pplitics Job slots have 
been almost entirely cjounty and city public service jobs I am not sure 
'what we have gained iih this model other than another large-staff of CETA 
employees" Another ijacet of the "poUtics" t||^TA is the competition 
among applicant groups, many of which had^their own special position in 
/the'MDTA system, as>ell as ne^ applicants, all now relating to a' single 
agency at the prime sponsor level 

(5) Red Tape^ While the question was not 'asked in the survey, 38^ 
respondents addressed the .paperwork problem, indicating that this In ay 
be an area in wHnch much improvement is needed "The pape^wcu-k is 
legion" — the phrase was supplied by two respondents, 6ne in Texas and 
one m Oregon, who are apparently in touch wi^i the same muse If the 

^ respondents are corredt, the reporting j^fluirement^ ar^ excessiye and 

• repetitive "There have been several -tim^ when CEl^A staff 1ias reqyired 
""special" reports .and then asked for pra/tically^he sam« information two 
or three weeks later," said one "We ^pend -more trme filling out forms* 
thajL^e do dealing with stu'dents/' neported another Arj additional prob- * 
lem IS tliat the paperwork — adminj^rative service — is not recompensed to ^ 
the program operators Thus staff/o handle it cannot be hired, and it dc^es, 
mdeed, take up time of staff ^wlyi should be dealing w ith the CETA clieots 
The paperwork requirements afid other confusions have caused more than 

. one college to decide th^t CETA participation is not worth the effort After' 
two .years as a subcontratOr running a local CETA intake center, which 
\yas touted as a nrpdel fpr its effectiveness, one college notified jts Iqcal 
manpower agaric i^s^th^t it no longer wished to be considered "You cari^ 
imagine th^'shock wVve that went through the CETA community when I : 
nrvade that decision/ said^; college official "There were^hose who could 
not ufdePStand.wKy'we would give up scjrTie of that great federal rnoney 
We' still stand ready to undertake any training responsibility which the 

/(Consortium mright feel thpf we are^est Equipped to eW We will do so; 
however, on'the basis of a simple contract, where the c^pege will be paid 
to do a job withoujt all the expe^sivjB time-conspming {^iper work that is 

' associated with the program. We have other contrac$fc.with other agen- 
. ties which work smoothly and very effejctively " 
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>ROCEdUflAL IMPROVEMEMTS SUGGESTED; 

, ■ A 



;e shoulid be able to bill 
B pro ra^lta reduction^or 
ts to thi institution The. 
?nt 'to Icut* Qollege ad- ' 



V /^cCM-ding to our respondents, sonrie changes iji the systenn of operations 
•Wduldihelp the CETA system run more smoothfy 

' yffso^e the question oi whp-payi the participants, the Local Employ- 
/' megt SecuritfbffTceor the State Office (the respondent is m a balance-of- 
state area) It would be better to deal with the local office and let that of- 
/ * ' fice deal with the State There "^are problems of communication with the 
/ . sj^e office ' , . * . • " 

/ . ' (DsProbi^msvyrth individual referrals The college shouljd be able to bill 
/ ' for reimbufsement at the time^f registration The 

^ drop-outs fails to recognize the admir>istra<ive costs i 
^ stipend checks should be maile'd to the student 'to tut' college 
' ^ - ministrative overhead Accounting p^r6cedur^s need to^b^ simplified U -a 
^ . coHege Uas 350 referral students, it l^as 350 budgets and r^mburserrient re- . 
quests, with no funds given for administrative of clerical Support » 

' - ' ^ ^ I . , f 

* (3) Procedural dehys of many kinds were reported Sp^cifioarea^ includ- 
ed ^ack of timely and adequate guidelines from prir/eppons6rs, decayed 
decisiorvmaking giving applicants short notice on prdjeit approval' delays 
in reimbursements — here .two approaches wer^fcfggested, first- a larger 
advance payment than the present 25%, and second Jtransfer to the col- 
' lege comptroller of the, approved ^udget Accbrding/tQ^is respondent, 

"the reimbursement policy hampers the delivery of^pming services and * 
^"i^aWes It difficult to maintfiin an organized prograpf^perafmg according • 
to schedule The collegg is a creditable institutLpn arkl is quit| capable oj^" 
executing the budgefaccurately and responsiblf" ' / . . ' 

^ ' • \ 

(4) Need for coordmation befwgpn C^TA. vocational educatiqn, W)N,\ 

f and other programs which deliver similar k inds^ of Services 'Cq^ help the 

institution which hiresjthe same persor) to provide these serv}<fes to clients • 

fron) all these agencies/ Prorating requires a master public accountant " 

^- Coordination is need^^at the iocai state, and fect^'ral j4vels^to minimize^ ^ 

' . competitior\ between fffese agencies and prevent prpgj^m overlap • 
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TRAINING AJMD EDUCATION IN CETA; 
PROGRAM CONTINUITY 



• The overwhelming ccms^sus of the respondents is that the CETA system 
^fails to give aJiecmafe en;iphasis^to the role of training A jnajor problem 

seeyn^ to rgsulj^ffom the current thrust of CETA in response to recent high 
y tey^U of up^pjoymerit The emphasis on public employment, op putting 
< igiec|ji(^^mecLiately mto jobs, seems to have made prime sponsors ip 
parts;©f th^^countr^ turn'emjjhatical^y away from traimhg Perhaps 
tfesfpdndipg "to .pressure from higher, levels, the prime sponsors are irv 
lejfestecl in/'volume, not i;esults", as one respondent put it ' * ^ 

I'jLo ot)viou5 problems J-esult from, this ^Fiift in priority (1) Although the . 
mphisis ofi public service enr^ployment may satisfy immediate political 
ireskir^s, it is actgahy only postppmng crjtical unenr\Qloyment, (2) The 
peofile'bfeipg pmployed are not. those most in n?ed of skills training and 
career dev^ta«ent, but are the ©"nes who have training arid job, ex- 
penen<* anJBe acceptable to employers 

The emphasi^*6n immedliate pmptoynrrent rather than career development 
ten(#''totkrrr> lotal m^a^power' planners' thoughts away frbm creative ap-^ 
proacbrSJs tp job tr^inmg, including modes of working with employers 
jotK^.velo{Sr«nt ahd job restructuring to preate vi4ble jobs for CET/ 
.'p-fycfpaots.y^ respondent comments that poperative efforts betwe^^rime 
<^^ . sponsors, /JIanning. councils, trairfTng mstituti«rns, and emplo;^^ could 
> help-to provide current and accurate labor market information, job train- 

• Wi^prbgram's, and jobs^v^^tH upward mobil,ity which woukroe of lon^term 
'bep^fit tdCEJAflarticipants . - . 

.•,;'QQite a number of colleges find that tWir orlme/^ponsors look more 
^favorabfy at on-the-job traming and work e^rlente programs than on irv/ 

stitutiorraf trair>mg programs, which jri;tTO short run sfeem Vnore costly 
^ HoweyeV^the colleges feel that theimne sponsors are being very short- 
siKhted\n 'taking this view, fajlm^o comprehend the lasting long-term 
' bewefU thal participants carvdmv 
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Itesponltients suggVsted ^ number of approaches this problernivRey sug- 
gested that a specific pe|rcentage of QEJA Title I fynds should be s\t aside 
fortfaif^ing programs -af the prime sponsor level This would invdJve a 
chdng^ in legislative requirements, but mfght be worth serious CQ.nsioera- 
^et-flside Vvpuld enable, the prime sponsors, to make longer 
range comn^tments to training and would lend' stability to training ap- ' 

! , , ' " . ' ' • ' ' ' 

nt lack of stability is for some of the respondents a pftblem of / 
at magnitude th^t they questio'n tbe wisdom of participating in 
all In fact, our surVey did stimulate some lengthy letters from ' 
of larg^ well-respecvted community cofleges reviewing the problem's 
ad with CETA and statmg that they were withdrawing frprp involve 
• *■ 

^. ' 

nstit^tional setting training requires advance jplanning. bpace, 
nt, faculty and admimsfrative services must be organized anfJ m 
ften CETA programs are funded for too bVief a time,' and Worse, 
IS a?e mad^ so late that train/hg' mstitutiorls have difficulty 
eared up to start at theVequired tir^e' Training\vou,[d be more eA 
these two ^pftditlons were improved Th^n a training inititution 
• could sejt up its system, g|et its teachers, ha^e its space anti equipnient 
'ready, aibd be able to carry on an effectivjely functioning program for 
iGETA clijepts A set-aside for framing under Title I would encourage the ' 
' /prime sponsors to develop continuing arrangements wrfn training mstitu- 
i \ tions This does not m^an that the .training instjtutions wot!j|d not be^ac- 
/ countable for results, oc^that they, would not be droppefi for lack of effpc- 
/ ttveness !^doe$ mean that the training would be more'effective, however, 
/ for the co/i^muity would perm^ trainmg institutions to do a better )ob 
♦ 

^ Respondents also suggested some changes in legislative restrictions on 
training which in their view, would benefit CEl^A clients Many believe that 
if tfTA IS to encourage its clients to develop the skills to give them' up- 
ward mobihty,* more empfjasis on guidance and counseling is needed, the 
limit of 12 mohths jn time should, be eliminated, arW. the restrictions t)n 
b4Sic skill development should be removed Many participants in CETA 
programs l^ck competence m language and math, which inhibits thei/ sue- 
cesSMn the job mafket and restricts'them to the lowest skilfed and nx)st in^ 
secure jobs Jfet this kmdof traihing<remedial Educational wfl|r^kf.r)ot per^ 
mitted in miriy CfTA tramfng aVrangenrients Again, m^y"'cEM,^ents 

" need work%ientation and the development of personal ^tabits aflniDals 
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^hich help them fiid and keep jobs Some' may need this, plus remedia- 
tion^ pkis specific job skllfs Twelve months is not adec>uate for a job of 
this, magnitude In addition, a longer period' for training would enable 
*sbhi? of the participants to earn certificates, associate degrees, or even 
l^gm work toward a higher degree, which Would help them with their 
longer teriyi employability 

Respondent comments orvthis su^ect follow 

We need a Iegi^lat4ve priority on training in regard to other services in. 
Tjtle I The long range advantage of CETA m the nexMOr20 years will 
, be the residual of trained, skilled, employed workers resulting fPorrj 
the training activities, and not those recipients of temporary work 
^assignraerKs • • ^ ^ 



The'eimphasis should be on training- and retraining and related work 
experience aimed at enhancing employability — plus Assistance m 
finding work, counseling, etc Attention needs to be concentrated on 
'those characteristics of the participants which tend Xo prevent suc- 
cessful permane[it employgnent it certainly does wothing"* for the 
economy to attempt tomove them into public erfiployment 



A specific percent'of money should be set aside for training at the 
prime sponsor level This would lend stability to l<^Qg range com- 
.mitm^nts for colleges and training agencies Each year we must fight 
for n^oney and. can't look forward to expanding and improving ^pro- 
grants . ' . • 



Our experi^rtcewifri local CETA personnel has four\d them to be very^ 
cooperative HowA/er, the p^hilosophy of CETA appears to inhibit 
their effectiveness from the point of view of ecjucation Apparently, 
they are forced to fund on|^ programs whrch result In "instant jobs" 
This means that the placements are at the lowest level If they were 
allowed to be concerned about upward rhabili|)i and opportunity for 



advancement into middle managementv they cduld'fund longer rang? 
programs This vvould be edt^cational programs -teaching people the 
skills of communication and interpersQnai relations, which are* 
critical to move people beyond the productipn line As an. example, 
we had a program teaching Mexican-Americans to speak English This ; 
IS a crucial n^ed; yet it isi impossible to make these people \ob-fB^ .^ 
in six months'or even a year ^ ♦ ^ / 



It IS impossible to do any long-range. planmng for a class-size training 
• program It is definitely an "if atid when" operation No one seems to . 
know «f or when any program will be funded or when the funds will be 
released If a program is furided, the timing is usually 3 to 9 months 
late. When a program is finally funded/the training agency is' ex- 
pected tO'Start the program imnrediately, within 4 weeks WitK a^jxty 
day .to 6 months delivery date on equipment, employing, competent 
instructors, finding suitable heusin^and getting everything set up irv 
eluding procuring instructional mafenat^, it is almost an inr^possijile. 
ta!5k to set |jp a meaningful program I have worked with MDTA and 
CETA since 1%7 and it seems to get worse instead of better, it referA 
^ to the "red tape '^and uncertainty " ^ ^* 




CUENT/STUDENT SERVICES 



^Respondents offered some interesting comments focusing on\the ej^- 
/perience of the reason for it all - the CEf A participant 

I * * 

Two threads of concern were reflected in a number pf comments. I^ust, 
'that CEJA may not be serving the most needy, and second^that concern 
for the individual pafticipatfits is being lost m a mire of paperwork and com 
^flicts.over turf ^ . \ 

kespondents su|fgested that CEIA placemen! arid- completion re 
qu^ements are set so high by the prime sponsors Ifa show good results)^ 
that the j:>eople. who really need the training are not being, refei^red They 
stite that CET^ is unrealistic in its expectation*»from programs which ar^ 
designed for the disadvantaged, who are hard to^eaf h and hard to teach 
thei:^5 darfger that with too Wong an emphasis on "po|||ive termina- 
. ^ons^cnarginal caVididatejs, those really most ifrt^j^ of services, may be 
screened out of the program Said on^ respOndeot "Tl}«re is reason to 
believe that the disadvantaged receive less manpower servifes than under 
N^TA;,aad CETA fund^ are being used to balance local, government 
budgets " ^ 



A needfor greater CETA training flexibility 
suggested that "some consideration should 
for the trainles They are in class from e 
week, for the duration of the training Th^y 



Related to this^ the suggest^on that prime sponso/s using irtdjvidual refer- 
rals should provide^additfonal funding-'for rouhseling, tgitorial, and.other 
services to the CETA participants It would seem that these cost^ are not 
covered in mdivWual referral contracts All colleges make available the 
services customarily available to students, a nd many^also provide mor^ in- 
tensive additional serVices to the CETA individual referrals however, they 
state that there is a limit tolhe extra servic es tftey can provide, and many 
feeLthat th^ needs of the.clients are not full / served 



^as indicated One feSpondfent 
be given to allow a )k^k off 
ilht to five o'clock^ five days a 
are non-^raditionaj students 
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^ Even regular students need a break It becomes long aad tedious and some 
dropout because they^are overwhelmed by the 40 hour week " 

There is a sugg^estibn of a breakdown when It co^es^to job placements 
• following training "We get tfiem and tram them, help them learn skills and 
groW^n confidence/' said one college offjcial "Then the person is back on 
the streets CETA foslers false hopes " As a practical solution to this prob- 
lem. It might be useful to consider making the tram^ng'mstitution responsi- 
ble for placement As the quotation "below suggests; it m^y be that they 
can do It better In addition, the ability to place is a measure of the effec- 
tiveness of training- It could be argued that institutions which cannot 
place people who have completed training for the local \ob market may 
not understand the job market well enough to be involved in training As 
XKie respondent put It - ^ . 

"Tbe uJtimate ob]ectfv«for each studer^t coonpletmg vocational trail- 
ing IS gainful employmejit Ltider th^ preseYit mar]power programs, 
we are respon^ble for providing vocational training to students, and . 
Employment Security 15 responsible for job placem^t ,More positive 
and effective' job developmer^t toulci be attained, if the trainif^g in- 
1 stit'ution IS given job developrineht/placem^nt resp,onsibility Th»stu- 
! dent's instructor, under the coordination of the t/amiog instituwonKs 
9 job developer, would be able to job develop for the student between. 

2-4 weeks prior t& the studegit's completion date The mst/uctor \$'h9tx^^ 
^ ter qualified and knowledgeable of thi& student's potential fcff - 
/employments" ' " 

The seccjnd ^hread m respondents' comnrents was that coffirern for the"ln- . 
dividual participant is being lost m mire of paperwork and cortf licts over 
tucf Thiis IS. a typical commeV "Students are often lost in the CETA. 
bureaucracy without so*^eone taking a special interest' Federal' regula- 
tions are more nestrictive which results in the student not being served 
because it's not'allovyed in the regulations — There are so mar^ rules and 
protection of turf tliat ike individual client-is forgotten " Unsolicited com- 
ments of this nature appeared dften enough in our survey responses to m- ^ 
dicate a problem which may need investigation 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR (IDlPROVEMENTS IN CETA 



The survey results provide grounds for a new look at CETA with regacd tq/ 
communitv college participation Therefore, !}ie followFng recommenda- 
tions for legislative and procedural improvements are offered' 



(1) State and local manpower planning councils need to be strengthened 
so that their involvement in CETA planning, implementation, and review' 
IS more uniformly effective One method, which was U6ed in the 1£7,6 
amendments to the .Vocational Education Act, would be to give the 
planning couficils their own staff, independent fr^m the prime sponsor 
staff 



(2) Greater technical assistance^o prime sponsors'and trammg for prime 
sponsor persbnnel is needed to help them ^ring about better under; ^ 
. standing of the complexities of employment iand training, and DOL 
regvjlaftions. Especially with apparent staff turnover, prime sponsors 
seem to have difficulty keeping up with program and regulation^ 
changes DOL regional offic^or state manpower agencies should have 
this responsibility specificallyallocated^to (hem 

•'^^) Within the states, more coordination among agencies i$ needed so » 
that agencies working tg^ward rejated goals are able to w^k together ^ 
productively rather, than impose differing requirements Of> the satne 
groups^ To some extent the $aw already requires this of the Stat? Man- 
power Services Cpuncil In addition^ the 1976 amendments to the voca- 
tional Edi^c^tffil^n Act require CETA membership on the State Vocatfonal 
Education Advi\ory ^Council However, it does not seem that th^ man- . 
da1fl^?W of a "^^onsistept. integrated and coordinated approach" has. 
been V^tctied A compreheniive ^mapping of 'programs is needed, 
togethe^with a listing bi their goals and requirements An infferageocy 
.council shoufd'tte required. t(i study, pr(Jt>ose, and oversee th^ im- 
plementation of coordmative measures ' db 
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(4) Clearly, **the Department , of l^bpc/tnust take a very f|ose fook-^at 
CETA reporting requirements Inform'ation n^eds should be rationaliz^e^ 
and codified to^iiminate all unnecessary repetition, ^ well as repotting* 
^of unneeded information It could be expectedpth^t DOL technical' 
asalfctance to prlm^ sponsors could be helpful in this re^rd as vveJJ^ one 
gets ftie impression tnat a considerable amount of prime sponsor report- 
i^j^requests ar^Ue partlV,to misunderstanding cff DOL regulations, and 
partly out of fear of making mistakes which will (jreate cofif Ijcts, with 

(5) CETA leglslatiofliShouW'jbe am*ended tOH'equire greater prime spon- 
sor emphasK on tpainmg and education As sug]je'stec) by our^urvey 
respondents, a set-aside,or rejquirement that a certain nrjmirfem pgrcent- 

of^prime sponsor Kinds be allocated fo training is one approach 

(6) In addition, a legislative/ change' is fieeded to- permit more than T2 
months tiraining experience, at least for C^TA^dvents whose basic 
reading'and mathematics skills are s^ poor that their long-run fiopey irf 
the job market are dim Fx)r such persons remedial education, plus job 
betiavior skills, may be a necessary part of training fcr meaningful entry 

* into the job market ^Through ^his, CETA would be of better servifce to 
the cfisadvantaged persons |t is expecjted to serve. 

(7) Respor^dents' comments suggest that greater flexibility m CETA job 
training arrang^rrients would seem helpful A more effectivje^CETA- 
focvis on the disadvantaged could be achieved through (D 'alftwing 
more training Jtime when needed, including basic skills, (7) ad- 
fninistrative altoWances to institutions providing training, which would 
be used for coutiseling and related services; (3) flexible ^|hedules, in:^ 

' eluding time off,^.to encourage the psychplogical transition t^ the wprld 
%iF work; (4f nwreieffettive placenQ^nt, including Arrange/Dents whereby 
trainmginstitutiorts undertake the tasJ< - ^ . 
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APPENDIX 
SUhVEV RESULTS 

' COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
• ANDCETA ' 

•1) 519 of tlie 919 member institutions returned surveys, giving us a return 
rate Qf 56 5% \* 

2) Of the total returned, 59 of 11 4% do not participate, 8ff,6% of the 
"■r^^^bndents DO participate m CETA programs 

3) 7 9^% (41) of the total respondents particifiate, but incomplete survey 
^ information makes it impossible to determine the i/eve/ of participa- 



on 



4) Of the 478* surveys fo<» which the level of participation can be deter- 
mined, the schools participate as foMows * 
y • ^ 
. JTotal Dollars Received* Numbers Percentage 

$500,000 + 2^ 5 9' 

$100,000-^499,000 150 31 4 

$1 -$99,000- "■- * ' 241 510 

^ Knwledg^ of the members and institutional voting r^prresentatipn on 
thi prime sponsor 'manpower planning cou^il proved to be strongly 
rilaled to the level of^articipation Each of these questiorj|^ai5 
tabulated within the groupings as describee! abo€e 



a ^now/edge oi members - "yes" (questipn #8) 



non-participants $1 - $99.000 ^100- $499,000 $500,000 -H 
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•214% 65 9|6 8^% 92.69^ 

' ^ Q * / 



b Institutional voting representation - "yes" (questtor>#9) 

14 3% . 33 6% 58% 77 8% 

Th^se relationships are shown ifi the following charts ^ 

a Knowledge of nriembers on nrianpower planning council and level of 
participation 
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b Institutional voting representation on maTipower planning council 
and level of participation 
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6) Prime Sponsors. Various patterns can be noted la-the relationship be- 
tween prime sponsor and the level of community^college participation ' 
Prime sponsor level of participation is as follows For the purpose of 
comparison, the number of types of prime sponsors m.each category 
has been translated into percentage terms 



Prime Sponsor 

m'unicipahtV' 8 9% 7 0% BWo '10 7% 



county 



<%9 27 4 23 3 35 7 



consortium 17 9 ^ '10 4 16 7 14 3 

entrre state 14 3 12 9 ^0 71 

balance at state ' 5 4 25 3 19 3 3 6 

combination* 3 6 13 7 24 7 28 6, 

don't know ' ' 37 5 3 - 6 0 



no response 



3 6 0 6 0 



me 



\This data needs further analysis, and a look at the breakdown af^pr 
sponsors acro6S the country From the above irrfdrmat^on, the following 
t)Oirfts should be rv>ted * - ' • *' 

a 0^ group'l^l (non-particip3nts), 37 5% of the responder^s indicate 
that they doMot know who the.CETA prnne sporrsor m their area is, as 
compares wit>i. 3%, 6%,and0% in each of the other categories 

b Jhere is a higher percentage of two or more prime<sponsors (com- 
bination*) in each of the three partitipatmg categories, as compared 

■ with those that do not receive GETA furids ,28 6% of those receiving 
$500,000 or more have two or more prime sponsors, possiblyjifdlcatmg 
an advantage to having more than one 'soufce of funds, except for 

* stngle county funding 

c 8 9% of the nont-participants indicate that they have a ^ounty prime 
sponsor, as compared with 27 4yo. 23 3%, and 35 7% m each of the 
three participating groups This may show a relationship between, 
coynty prime sponsor aftd the ability of community colleges to secure 
funds • ' - . 

7) Training versus Public Service Employment Because the survey in- 
formation was' often inadequate in identifying the source or program 
of funding, it was noted vsthether the school participated in training ac- 
' tivitf.es (including Title I class size traimng programs: individual refer- 



• - 25 

29 
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fals, training under Title III of "nationahpnonty" groupie, vocational 
education services - the 5% provided tathe state under Sec 1 1 2 of Ti- 
tle I and training activitie.s under the Goverrwr's Discretionary Fund) or 
Public Ennployn^ent Progranns (Title II and VI) only or BOTH There is a 
significant relationship between participation in both types of pro- 
grams and high overall participation This correlation is understand- 
able and perhaps even obvious Dat% is provided below 

. ' S1 - $99,000 S100"- 500,000 $500^000 

Training ONLY 27% . 10% 7 4% 

Public Ennployment ONLY 19 9% 4 7% " 0 

BOTH 531% 85 3% 92 6% 

V 

It seenns important to note th^ 46 9% of those receiving between $1 - 
$99,000 participate in Training or Public Employment prograrns excfusive- 
ly. J • • . 

8) CEJA versus MDTA, The survey asked^hether the "amount of activity 
increased or decreased under CETA as compared with MDTA 1' T.he 
responses of those participating institutions are poted by levePof par^ 
ticipation. ' . 



Increase ^ 515% 72 7% 74 0% 

^ Decrease 16 7% . 113% 7 4%^ • 

Same. 12.0% '7 3% 111% 

' ' ' No Response ' 20 0% B 7% ,7 4% 

The Institutions at the highest lev^l of participation have more often eX- ' 
penenced an increase m activity It cannot te determme'd how^m'any ^Jjo 
ifKlrcated an increase or "no 'response" m fact did' not participate 
N4DIA, and therefore cannot compare The smaJI decrease is encouraging V 

9) Comments. The Jast page of the supvey (see attached) asks for genera< 
explanations of the problems and successes of their relationship with 
their prime sponsor, as well as details of some quantified, but deserves 
careful examination 



What is perhaps most Significant about these commervts is the bTQad 
range from overwhelming enthusiasm and understanding of the objec- 
tives of the progr'am'to total fru'$'tration and/or confusion by the proc- 
ess of local administration of funds 

The wide range of responses' is indicative of the unique quality of each^ 
communijy and its political circumstances Many claim that CETA is* 
'too "political yet the above survey dat^ shows that -those that effec- 
tively cope with the politics and know or get involved with^e man- 
power planning council, are most likely to do well « 
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